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ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1909. PART I. 



By George H. Chase 
Harvard University 



From a purely American point of view, the most interesting 
archaeological news of the year 1909 was the announcement that 
two important ancient sites, Sardis and Cyrene, are to be explored 
by Americans. The expedition to Cyrene was organized by 
the Archaeological Institute and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and is to be in charge of Professor Richard Norton, the former 
director of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
The expedition to Sardis is under the direction of Professor Howard 
Crosby Butler of Princeton, who conducted the very successful 
"Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria" in 
1904-5 and 1909. The work at Sardis has already begun (in the 
spring of 1910), with most encouraging results. The excavations 
at Cyrene are to begin early in the fall, tovtok ph ovrms evrvx^lv 
Bolev deol. 

Another interesting announcement is that Dr. Wiegand has 
made an agreement with the prince of Samos, by which the Berlin 
Museum will be permitted to carry on excavations in Samos for 
ten years. In view of the striking discoveries that have been 
made in the island, such as the "Hera of Samos" and the statue 
of Aeakes, and of the great importance of the Samian school of 
the sixth century, the results of these investigations will be awaited 
with interest. The funds are to be raised by private subscription, 
and already 20,000 marks have been subscribed for work at the 
famous Heraeum. 

In Asia Minor, the explorations of the Germans at Pergamum 
and Miletus and those of the Austrians at Ephesus have gone 
steadily forward. 1 At Pergamum, the campaign of 1909, like that 

1 For the account which follows I have, as usual, to acknowledge special indebted- 
ness to Mr. Dawkins' "Archaeology in Greece," in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXIX (1909), 354-65, and to the "Archaeological News" in the American Journal 
of Archaeology, XIII (1909), 352-64, and XIV (1910), 101-20. 
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of 1908, was principally devoted to the region of the great gym- 
nasium, and especially to a sanctuary of Demeter which was dis- 
covered close to the gymnasium itself. Here were found a propylon, 
a temple, a stoa, and numerous altars, dedicated to Zeus, Hermes, 
Asklepios, Helios, and others. The temple can be dated in or 
near the year 262 B.C.; it was built in honor of Boa, the mother of 
Philetaerus, founder of the Attalid dynasty. An especially inter- 
esting find is a marble altar dedicated to "The Unknown Gods," 
which recalls St. Paul's famous speech to the Athenians. The brief 
reports which have been published speak also of numerous inscrip- 
tions, and of fragments of a statue of Demeter, a relief representing 
the goddess standing near an altar with a torch in her left hand, 
a statue of Asklepios, heads of Hermes and Eros, and four Roman 
heads, including portraits of Augustus and the elder Agrippina. 
During the year, Vol. Ill, 2 of the AUertumer von Pergamon was 
published, devoted to the friezes of the Great Altar. 

For Miletus the latest reports cover the fall of 1908 and the spring 
of 1909. In the former year, several portions of the Hellenistic- 
Roman city were explored. Some interesting baths show a form 
which marks the transition from a Hellenistic gymnasium to baths 
of the typical Roman form. The so-called South Market-Place, 
it appeared, consisted in Hellenistic times of an eastern colonnade 
with chambers and a horseshoe-shaped colonnade on the other 
three sides, with a street between the buildings; in Roman times 
this was converted into a closed market-place with a monumental 
gateway. West of this agora was found a late Roman temple of 
Serapis and Isis, richly decorated. Especially noteworthy is the 
fact that it had the form of a Christian basilica, with two rows of 
unchanneled monolithic columns in the interior. Between the old 
city and the later city wall, trial trenches brought to light a mass 
of early house walls and vase fragments of the sixth century, show- 
ing that the old town of Miletus was much more extensive than 
had before been suspected. In the spring of 1909 attention was 
directed especially to the great temple of Apollo at Didyma. At 
the northeast corner the blocks of the corner column and the 
complete entablature were found in order just as they had fallen. 
Before the eastern end the broad terrace for dedicatory offerings 
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and the northern end of the pre-Persian stoa were completely 
cleared. In the pronaos of the temple the mediaeval constructions 
were all removed, and the great monoliths that formed the eastern 
doorway can now be seen. On either side of the central doorway 
was a smaller door leading in each case into an underground, 
barrel-vaulted passage. These passages run under the first chamber 
of the temple and afford direct communication with the cella, 
which, as is well known, is some five meters lower than the floor 
of the colonnade. The work of removing the heavy blocks which 
encumber the temple is extremely difficult and time-consuming, 
but the German excavators, with characteristic thoroughness, 
propose to continue until the whole temple is cleared. 

For Ephesus the latest reports which I have seen cover the work 
of the year 1908. The Odeum, which was partially excavated by 
Wood in 1864, was completely dug out and shown to be a typical 
Roman theater, with sunken orchestra and low stage. South of 
this a long colonnade was excavated. The Ionic capitals with the 
fore part of a bull on either side (some of which were found by Wood) 
are explained by the fact that the columns were originally very 
widely spaced; later a new column was placed in every intercolum- 
niation. Still farther south, beyond a broad square, was found a 
large water tower, built, evidently, at different times. The latest 
construction, as was shown by an inscription on an architrave, 
dates from the time of Constantine and Constans. Here were 
found a number of statues, including two headless Roman figures 
in full armor, presumably portraits of the two emperors, and frag- 
ments of a colossal seated figure, probably a river god. Finally, 
the so-called grave of St. Luke was examined. It proved to be the 
socle of a round building which had been converted in Christian 
times into a small chapel, but nothing appeared to show its original 
purpose. 

Among the islands of the Aegean, Crete still continues the most 
productive, though the results seem less startling than in former 
years, perhaps because we have became accustomed to expect 
surprises from this "archaeologists' paradise." It was Dr. Evans' 
intention not to dig at Knossos in 1909, but the discovery of stone 
vases near the site of the Royal Tomb of Isopata induced him to 
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undertake researches at this spot. Excavation revealed a stone 
chamber with a pavilion-shaped roof, similar to that of the Royal 
Tomb and dating from the Middle Minoan period. The tomb had 
been plundered, but a number of small objects were recovered, 
including a fine gold-mounted intaglio, showing a large Molossian 
dog and two men, and an engraved gold ring with a representation 
of four women dancing and above this a religious ceremonial. The 
tomb appears to have formed part of an extensive cemetery, earlier 
in date than the necropolis already excavated and likely to repay 
excavation. In the Little Palace, also, the lower part of an Egyp- 
tian vase of diorite was found, with the remains of an inscription 
in hieroglyphic characters. The date is thought to be not later than 
the Thirteenth Dynasty, and it is hoped that this may prove 
helpful in determining the dates of the Cretan stone vases. The 
first volume of Dr. Evans' Scripta Minoa was one of the important 
publications of the year. 

At Phaistos, as in 1908, the excavators devoted themselves to 
problems connected with the earlier palace. South of the great 
west court (the "theatral area") were found, first of all, house 
walls associated with Hellenistic pottery and, rarely, older remains; 
then fragments of Kamares (Middle Minoan) ware; and on the 
level of the court (which is that of the earlier palace), a square 
cistern and a circular well. From the vase fragments found it is 
clear that both the cistern and the well belong to the older palace 
and were disused when the second palace was built. On the north- 
east slope of the hill the room where the inscribed disc was found 
in 1908 was thoroughly cleared. Above it was found a Greek 
wall, which was removed, and below the wall potsherds dating 
from Hellenistic to Middle Minoan times. The room itself appears 
to have been one of a series of magazines, or underground storage 
chambers. Closely connected with this series of rooms is a portico 
which is said to resemble the northern entrance of the palace at 
Knossos. It opens toward the north and has two rows of three 
supports (in each case two square pillars with a circular base 
between them), flanking an entrance way which ends at a flight 
of eighteen stairs leading up to the eastern court of the palace. 
The portico evidently formed a part of the earlier palace, but con- 
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tinued to be used during the period of the later palace. The room 
of the disc, however, and the adjoining magazines seem not to 
have been used after the time of the earlier structure. This evi- 
dence is of importance, since it serves to date the disc in the Middle 
Minoan period. 

The richness of Crete from an archaeological point of view is 
constantly emphasized by the discovery of new sites. In the spring 
of 1909 traces of an important Minoan settlement were discovered 
at Tylissos, a few hours west of Knossos. The finds include a 
magazine filled with large pithoi, a bronze hydria, an uninjured 
bronze kettle measuring 1.40 meters in diameter, seal stones, and 
inscribed tablets dating from Middle Minoan III or Late Minoan 
I. The finds certainly suggest the existence of a palace, and it is 
reported that Dr. Hatzidakes, the Senior Ephor of Antiquities, 
plans to make a thorough investigation of the site. On the road 
from Gortyn to Candia, some two hours north of the former place, 
Dr. Hatzidakes found traces of a Minoan citadel and excavated 
a few simple houses — relics, no doubt, of one of a line of settle- 
ments that protected the trade-route from the plain of Messara 
to the northern side of the island. In the plain itself, at Kalathiana, 
an hour west of Gortyn, Dr. Xanthoudides excavated a beehive 
tomb and some houses, which correspond in date to the settlements 
near Koumasa which he explored in 1908. Finally, mention 
should be made of another site discovered by Dr. Hatzidakes, 
which belongs to a much later period. Close to Gortyn, in the 
hills north of the city, a small excavation in May, 1909, brought to 
light a great deposit of votive offerings which clearly come from 
some much frequented sanctuary. Thousands of clay lamps, 
many terra-cotta figurines, and some simple vases were recovered, 
dating from the fifth to the second century B.C. All these are of 
native workmanship, without a trace of imported wares. Among 
the lamps many elaborate forms occur, such as rings with holes 
for numerous wicks and tall stands carrying a number of single 
lamps grouped together at the top. The majority of the terra- 
cottas represent standing women and boys holding a small pig — 
a detail which suggests Demeter as the goddess who was worshiped 
here. A figure of the goddess herself is, unfortunately, without 
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attributes. A series of larger, well-made figures recall types that 
are familiar in the sculpture of the fourth century. The forms of 
the vases are said to show reminiscences of Kamares ware — a 
remarkable instance of survival, since these vases can hardly be 
earlier than the fourth century B.C. 

Of the work of the French School at Delos in 1909 I have seen 
no account, but a report by M. Holleaux for 1908 makes it possible 
to supplement my very summary notice of last year in many ways. 
A careful examination of the remains of the ancient port showed 
that, far from being a natural harbor, as had before been supposed, 
it was almost entirely artificial, protected on the west by two great 
breakwaters, bounded on the east and south by well-built quays 
145 meters and 50 meters respectively in length, and on the north 
by a mass of rock ballast, which protected the agora of Theophras- 
tus. The development of the harbor followed closely the develop- 
ment of the sanctuary and the town of Delos. The oldest part 
seems to be the larger breakwater, which may have been begun in 
Mycenaean times; the quays were built partly in the archaic, 
partly in the Hellenistic period; and the rock-work near the agora 
of Theophrastus is probably contemporary with the final arrange- 
ment of the agora itself in the second half of the second century 
B.C. The complete excavation of this market-place revealed traces 
of two large buildings, badly destroyed, but probably built for 
business purposes. Northwest of these and west of the hypostyle 
hall discovered in 1907 were numerous remains of houses of many 
periods, prehistoric, early Greek, Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine. 
With the most ancient walls on the lowest levels were found frag- 
ments of Mycenaean style. In the temenos of Apollo considerable 
work was done, and the excavation of the sacred precinct is now 
regarded as complete. The great temple of Apollo was cleared 
down to the bed rock, without revealing any trace of earlier founda- 
tions, though elsewhere in the precinct early walls associated with 
Mycenaean, geometric, and proto-Corinthian sherds were found. 
The temple itself dates for the most part from the end of the fifth 
century or the beginning of the fourth, but the top course of the 
walls, the geison, the sima, and the back walls of the pediments, 
are not earlier than the third century. This suggests that the 
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Delians found it difficult to complete the temple, a theory which 
is confirmed by the fact that the columns were never fluted. The 
Ionic building southwest of the temple, which was discovered by M. 
Homolle in 1877, is now plausibly identified as the owcos Naf (mv 
mentioned in inscriptions. It has a portico of four columns at 
front and back and the interior is divided by a range of columns 
down the middle. The architectural details are markedly archaic, 
so that the building is to be assigned to the sixth century. In the 
sanctuary of Artemis, which was a separate enclosure inside the 
sacred precinct, the larger temple was shown, contrary to the opin- 
ion of the earlier excavators, to be the older. The smaller temple, an 
Ionic amphiprostyle building, with four columns at each end, 
cannot be dated earlier than the third century; the cella, however, 
is of ruder construction than the rest of the building, perhaps 
even earlier than the larger temple. Just east of the precinct of 
Artemis a mass of vase-fragments was discovered similar to those 
found some years ago on the island of Rheneia. The fragments 
from Rheneia are commonly believed to represent the graves which 
were removed from Delos when the Athenians "purified" the island 
in 426-425 B.C., and the finding of similar vases on Delos itself 
goes far to confirm this theory. Finally, the excavations of 1908 
brought to light many interesting traces of the water supply of 
ancient Delos. Investigation of the course of the Inopos, the one 
small river on the island, showed that its waters were collected in 
a large reservoir 40 meters long, 8 to 10 meters wide, and some 5 
meters deep, dating from the third century B.C. This reservoir 
was fed by springs at the bottom, as well as by the river. It was 
beautifully built of marble blocks, with a wide flight of steps on 
one side, and connected with a system of canals by which the water 
was distributed to lower levels. Just outside of the Great Portico, 
also, there was discovered a public fountain, cut in the native rock to 
a depth of seven meters. It was inclosed by walls on three sides, 
but on the north was built an entrance portico with six Doric 
columns. Inside, a flight of ten steps led down to a parapet. As 
no trace of the superstructure was found with the exception of 
some fragments of a terra-cotta revetment, it is plausibly argued 
that the entablature was of wood. A badly mutilated inscription 
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found among the ruins gives the text of certain regulations as to 
the use of the water, and a relief of the second century represent- 
ing three seated goddesses and a herm bears the inscription ~2,Tr6pios 
Sre/mwo? 'Ziroptov Nv^at? Mivoi'a-iv. This identifies the struc- 
ture as the Kprjvrj Mivoi) (Mivoi'a, Mivairj, M.ivmia) which is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Delian inscriptions. The building 
appears to have been built early in the fifth century and rebuilt 
in the second. It was at the bottom of this fountain that the 
Hellenistic bronze relief with a representation of a sacrifice to 
Hecate, which was mentioned in last year's report, was found. 

At Athens the last months of 1909 saw the foreign schools 
involved in difficulties arising from the political activities of the 
so-called Military League. Among the officials chosen for attack 
by the reformers was Professor Kawadias, the Ephor-General of 
Antiquities and secretary of the Archaeological Society. On No- 
vember 22 the leading editorial in the Chronos, which was gener- 
ally recognized as the chief organ of the League, was devoted to a 
series of charges against Professor Kawadias. Along with many 
other things, he was accused of favoring the foreign schools at the 
expense of the Greeks, of allowing foreigners to excavate with the 
money of the Greek Archaeological Society, and with receiving 
honors and decorations at the hands of foreign governments in 
payment for these services(i). The directors of the foreign schools 
at once published a statement which pointed out the groundlessness 
and the petty character of the charges, and these particular accusa- 
tions were afterward withdrawn. Nevertheless, the League suc- 
ceeded in driving Professor Kawadias into exile for a time — a 
proceeding that recalls the old Athens of the fifth century — and 
afterward, in March, 1910, brought about the abolition of the 
office of Ephor-General. In its place was organized an Archaeologi- 
cal Council of ten (of which Professor Kawadias was made a 
member), charged with general superintendence of archaeological 
interests in Greece. By the new arrangement the Archaeological 
Society is deprived of the subvention which it formerly received 
from the government, and all financial matters connected with 
archaeological work are to be administered by the new council. 
Just what the effect of these changes will be is as yet problematical, 
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but it seems obvious from the general attitude of the Athenian 
press that we need not fear for the foreign schools. During the 
year a new Italian school was established. Its first Director is 
Professor Luigi Pernier, well known from his successful conduct of 
the work at Phaistos. 

The Greek Society, as in former years, devoted a large part of 
its funds to the strengthening and reconstruction of ancient build- 
ings in Athens and elsewhere. The work on the Erechtheum has 
been completed, and last year a beginning was made on the Pro- 
pylaea. Considerable parts of the eastern portico have been put 
in place and the stones from other parts of the building have been 
assembled. The region in front of the Beul6 gate has been cleared 
and the approach to it improved; and the tower of Cimon is to be 
strengthened by the insertion of new blocks. In connection with 
this work a thorough study of the western slope of the Acropolis 
is being made by Mr. Dinsmoor, Carnegie Fellow in Architecture 
in the American School. 

The continuation of the excavation near the "Theseum" has 
produced no important results, owing largely to the fact that this 
whole region was used as a burial ground during the period when 
the temple was used as a church. 

In the Dipylon graveyard, Dr. Bruckner made further investiga- 
tions and continued to find the grave-monuments set up on high 
podia, which in the case of family graves at least are quadrangular 
inclosures filled with earth, the front wall being most carefully 
built. When necessary there is a special foundation for the monu- 
ment. The most interesting results were obtained in examining 
the inclosure of Agathon the Heracleote. Here the broad, stuccoed 
podium dates from the latter half of the fourth century and is an 
enlargement of the original inclosure. This was broadened more to 
the left than to the right (as one faces the monument), and con- 
sequently the stele of Agathon and Sosicrates, while it is set exactly 
in the axis of the original podium, is off the axis of the second one. 
The original podium reaches a ground level corresponding to that 
of the tomb of Dexileos. Evidently, therefore, from the time of 
this tomb (394 B.C.) to that of the Heracleotes the street level did 
not rise. When it was raised later, the Heracleotes' podium was 
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extended slightly and restuccoed. In the earth inside the podium 
were found, deeply buried, two sarcophagi of shelly limestone and 
two of bluish marble. One of the marble examples was placed 
between the two limestone ones, the other marble sarcophagus 
was placed about a meter higher. Higher still, to the right, were 
the remains of a funeral pyre not quite consumed, and there were 
other burials in the earth above the sarcophagi. 

In Boeotia, Professor Burrows and Mr. Ure examined twenty 
more graves at Rhits6na and found them, like those which were 
dug in 1908, richly stocked with vases and figurines. The impor- 
tance of this necropolis is clear from the detailed reports of some 
of the tombs published in the British School Annual, XIV, 226-318, 
and the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1909), 308-53; the richness of 
the tombs is shown by the statement that the excavators have 
2,400 sixth-century vases and figurines still unpublished. The 
contents of each grave are to be kept separate in the local museum 
at Thebes — a plan that will greatly enhance their value for students. 

Farther north, Messrs. Wace, Thompson, and Peet, searching 
for neolithic settlements such as were discovered at Zer61ia in 1908, 
excavated two new tumuli, one called Paleomylos at Lianokladi 
on the left bank of the Spercheios near Neopatras, the other called 
Tsdni Magoula near Kierion in western Thessaly. In both mounds 
the traces of successive settlements (three at Pale6mylos, eight at 
Tsani Magoula) were clearly marked, and the pottery and other 
finds confirm the excavators in their belief that the neolithic 
civilization lingered on in northern Greece long after the use of 
bronze was known in the southern regions. 

[To be concluded in the December number] 



